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but hear them talking among themselves, as I have often* and I know not whether scorn or anger would prevail in you at their folly and insolence. These men cannot speak of your order, of its aims, of its leaders, without a sneer or an insult: these men if they had the power (may England perish rather) would thwart your just inspiration, would silence you, would deliver you bound hand and foot for ever to irresponsible capital."
Political enthusiasm could not show itself more clearly than in this appeal; and from this moment William Morris, lover of the arts and crafts of the Middle Ages and the stories of their knights and ladies, became the keenest champion of the downtrodden democracy of England.
He was not yet a Socialist, for two reasons: first, he still vainly imagined that the worn-out Liberal Party was in earnest when it prattled of Reform; secondly, he had not yet consciously grasped the economic facts which lay at the basis of the Socialist creed. So for a little while we find him calling himself a Liberal Democrat or some such name. But he was soon to be disillusioned.
On January 5, 1878, he writes : " More and more I feel how entirely right the flattest democracy is." This same month he wrote his first political song, " Wake, London Lads," and in December he gave his first public lecture. It was not onpdhjiea*. but on the crafts; mv.erth^—by an easy transition in Morris's mind—into his political speaking.
But the orthodox politicians were rapidly takingt language; but you do.
